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of the 'meanest services', and became less apologetic for teaching the
three R's. The change is apparent in the Foundling Hospital, where
it was at first intended that the education should be strictly limited:
'notwithstanding the innocence of the children, yet as they are
exposed and abandoned by their parents they ought to submit to the
lowest stations, and should not be educated in such a manner as to
put them upon a level with the children of parents who have the human-
ity and virtue to preserve them, and industry to support them'.26
The current theories were still more explicitly put in a charity sermon
of 1760: the children at the Orphan Working School at Hoxton were
to be taught 'not to be able scholars or fine penmen ... but so much
reading as every Christian who values his Bible would wish them
to have, and no more writing than would be useful in the meanest
situation... ,'27
Education was thus regarded as occupational, a preliminary to
apprenticeship and dependent on social status. Social status in an
eighteenth-century parish depended largely on the poor laws, and
especially on the law of settlement. A hard and fast distinction was
drawn between the 'housekeeper' and the lodger, even if the former
occupied only a single room in the tenement he rented.28 In a typical
metropolitan parish there were those who paid to church and poor, and
therefore had an undoubted settlement or right to maintenance should
misfortune come upon them, and, it was held, a moral claim to specially
favourable treatment as 'decayed housekeepers', one of the usual cate-
gories of those receiving poor relief. Then there were the 'settled poor*
receiving relief either in the workhouse or as parish pensioners. Besides
these there were numbers of lodgers, labourers or artisans, who if they
applied for relief were classed as 'casual poor*, in the parish on suffer-
ance, most of them with known settlements somewhere, possibly with
certificates from their own parish. These probably avoided applying for
relief lest they should be sent back to their place of settlement. Last of
all there were the numbers of deserted children and vagrants whose
settlements were often unknown and who were virtual outlaws, outside
the pale of the parochial organization of society. The responsibility for
these lay legally with the parish where they were found wandering,
provided no other place of settlement could be discovered, but (except
under local Acts after 1750) this obligation appears to have been gener-